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EVOLUTION OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES 1 

It is not my intention to attempt any general treatment of 
social structures. That subject would be altogether too large for 
a single paper. But, aside from that, there is no need of any such 
treatment. Probably nine-tenths of all the work done in sociology 
thus far is of that kind. It consists chiefly in the description of 
social structures or in discussions of different aspects which they 
present. But thus far I have met with no work dealing with the 
evolution of social structures. By this I mean that sociologists 
have been content to take up the social structures which they 
find actually in existence, and to consider and examine them, often 
going into the minutest details and exhaustively describing every- 
thing in any way relating to them as finished products; but no 
one has as yet attempted to explain what social structure is, or 
how these various products have been formed. 

As a general proposition, social structures may be said to be 
human institutions, using both terms in the broadest sense. In 
all grades and kinds of society there are human institutions, and, 
indeed, society may be said to consist of them. If we examine 
any one of them, we find that it possesses a certain permanence 
and stability. It is not a vague, intangible thing that will vanish 
at a touch, but something fixed and durable. This is because it 
possesses a structure. A structure is something that has been 
constructed, and a study of social structure is the study of a 
process and not a product. Our task, therefore, is not to examine 
the various products of social construction, but to inquire into the 
methods of social construction. 

Our language, like our ideas, is more or less anthropomorphic. 
Man constructs, and the products are called structures. He takes 
the materials that nature provides, and with them he builds what- 
ever he needs — houses, vehicles, boats, cities. Each of these 
products is a structure, but it is an artificial structure. The 

1 A paper read at the International Congress of Arts and Science, Department 
of Sociology, St. Louis, September, 1904. 
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human method of constructing is an artificial method. This con- 
sists in first forming in the mind an ideal of the finished product, 
and then arranging the materials in such wise that they will 
realize that product. The end is seen from the beginning. It is a 
final or teleological method. Nature also constructs, but the 
method of nature is just the opposite of that of man. There is 
no foresight, and the materials are added in small increments 
until the structure is completed. The method of nature is a 
differential or genetic method. All natural structures are of this 
class, and social structures are natural structures. 

But natural structures are not so simple as might appear from 
this statement. They do not consist in the mere mechanical 
apposition of the raw materials brought into material contact. 
This would produce only a mass, a heap, a mixture ; it would not 
produce a structure. A structure implies a certain orderly 
arrangement and harmonious adjustment of the materials, an 
adaptation of the parts and their subordination to the whole. 
How does blind nature accomplish this? It does it according 
to a universal principle, and it would be impossible to convey any 
clear conception of the process of social structure without first 
setting forth, at least briefly, the character of this principle. 

It is not only in human society that natural or genetic struc- 
tures are formed. The organic world affords perhaps the most 
striking example of the process, and all organisms not only 
consist of such structures, but are themselves organic structures. 
Every other department of nature furnishes examples, but there 
is one other in which the process is so simple that it is easily 
grasped by the average mind. This is that of astronomy. Each 
one of the heavenly bodies is a natural structure formed by the 
raw materials and blind forces of nature, and yet the heavenly 
bodies are highly symmetrical and perfectly ordered structures. 
The solar system and all other star systems are also such struc- 
tures, in which there is perfect adjustment of parts and subordina- 
tion of the parts to the whole. 

This last example will serve a good purpose in explaining 
the principle, because we are already familiar with the facts of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces which constitute the principle 
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by which the systems are maintained. This is, in fact, the prin- 
ciple that underlies all genetic structures; but in other depart- 
ments there are many other elements to be considered which 
complicate the process. The principle may then be stated in its 
most general form as the interaction of antagonistic forces. In 
astronomy these are reduced to the two classes, the centrifugal 
and centripetal ; but in other departments there are many antago- 
nistic forces, which need not directly oppose one another, but which 
modify and restrain one another in a great variety of ways. Any 
one of these forces considered by itself alone is in the nature of 
a centrifugal force. In astronomy it is well known that if the 
centrifugal forces were to operate alone, the systems would be 
immediately destroyed. This would be equally true of any other 
system and of all natural structures. Any force considered in 
and by itself is destructive, and no single force could by any 
possibility construct a system. All systems and all structures are 
the result of the interaction of a plurality of forces checking and 
restraining one another. A single unopposed force can produce 
only motion of translation. A plurality of interacting forces 
holds the materials acted upon within a limited area, and while 
no matter or force can be destroyed, the paths are shortened and 
converted from straight lines into curves and circles, and the 
bodies impinged are made to revolve rapidly in limited circuits 
and vortices, and to arrange themselves into orderly systems with 
intense internal activities. This is the fundamental condition of 
all organization, and natural systems or genetic structures are 
organized mechanisms. If we apply it to the bodies or substances 
which make up the physical world, we see that the intensive 
internal activities which they thus acquire constitute what we call 
their properties, and the differences in the properties that different 
substances possess are simply the different activities displayed 
by their molecular components due to the differences in their 
organization. This doubtless applies to chemical elements as 
well as to inorganic or organic compounds, and many chem- 
ists regard even an atom as a system somewhat analogous to a 
solar system. 

In the organic world the process of organization, due to sue- 
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cessive recompounding of the highest organic compounds, under- 
goes a higher degree of organization, and protoplasm is evolved, 
which is capable of carrying the process on upward, and of 
producing the progressively higher and higher forms of life. 
The lowest of these forms consist of what are called unicellular 
organisms, which have the power of multiplication or increase of 
numbers, but are incapable of any higher development. They 
are called " protozoans," and represent the initial stage in organic 
development. The next step consists in the organic union of two 
or more, usually many, of these unicellular organisms into a 
multicellular organism. Such organisms are called " metazoans," 
and with this stage begins the most important class of organic 
structures, viz., tissues. All the organic forms with which any 
but the microscopist is familiar belong to this metazoic stage and 
present a great variety of tissues, with which everybody is more 
or less familiar. 

I will not go farther with these illustrations from the inorganic 
and organic world; but it was essential, as will soon appear, to 
go thus far. Social structures are identical, in these fundamental 
aspects, with both inorganic and organic structures. They are 
the products of the interaction of antagonistic forces. They also 
pass from a primordial stage of great simplicity into a secondary, 
more complex stage, and these two stages are closely analogous 
to the protozoic and metazoic stages of biology. I call them the 
" protosocial" and "metasocial" stages, respectively. 

If we set out with the simple propagating couple, we soon 
have the primitive family group consisting of the parents and 
children. The children are of both sexes, and they grow to 
maturity, pair off in one way or another, and produce families of 
the second order. These do the same, resulting in families of 
the third order, and so on. After a few generations the group 
assumes considerable size, and constitutes first a horde, and finally 
a clan. The clan at length becomes overgrown and splits up 
into several or many clans, separating more or less territorially, 
but usually adopting the rule of exogamy, and living on com- 
paratively peaceful terms at no great distance from one another. 
Their mode of reproduction is exactly analogous to the process 
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of reproduction by division in the Protozoa, and this is what I 
characterize as the protosocial stage in race-development. 

But the multiplication of clans through continuous repro- 
duction in a geometrical progression, coupled with the limits 
prescribed by the food-supply, results in the wider and wider 
separation of the clans, until at length certain clans or hordes 
will have become so far removed from the primary center of 
dispersion as to lose all connection with it. At the low stage of 
mental development necessary to such a race of beings scarcely as 
much as a tradition would ultimately remain of the existence of 
a primordial group from which all had descended. One clan 
would keep budding off from another, and moving out farther 
and farther along lines of least resistance, until a great area of 
the earth's surface would at last become thus sparsely inhabited 
by a multitude of clans, each knowing only the few that are 
located nearest to it. As the dispersion takes place in all direc- 
tions from the original center, or as nearly so as the configuration 
of the country and the nature of the food-supply will permit, those 
migrating in opposite directions become, after a sufficient lapse 
of time, so widely separated from one another as to constitute 
wholly distinct peoples. They all have languages, but in time 
the local variations that they naturally undergo render them to 
all intents and purposes different languages, at least so much so 
that if individuals of these long-separated groups should chance to 
meet, they could not understand one another. It would be the 
same with their customs, beliefs, and religion. They would have 
become in all essential respects different races. 

We will suppose that in the end a whole continent is thus 
peopled with these alien hordes and clans, which would now have 
become innumerable. The process by which this is brought about 
is what I have called "social differentiation." But it cannot 
always last. A new process supervenes, and the stage of social 
differentiation is succeeded by a stage of social integration. The 
protosocial stage closes, and the metasocial stage comes on. In 
the protosocial stage the social structure is the simplest possible. 
The horde or clan is composed altogether of similar elements. 
The multiplication of such groups can be nothing but a repetition 
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of similar groups, and there can be no change or variation, and 
therefore no progress or structural advance. Throughout the 
protosocial, as throughout the protozoic, stage there is no struc- 
tural development, no evolution. The differentiation consists 
simply in the multiplication of practically identical clans. Just as 
organic evolution began with the metazoic stage, so social evolu- 
tion began with the metasocial stage. So, too, as the metazoic 
stage was brought about through the union of several or many 
unicellular organisms into a multicellular organism, so the meta- 
social stage was brought about by the union of two or more 
simple hordes or clans into a compound group of amalgamated 
hordes or clans. In the organic world the result was the forma- 
tion of tissues, the multiplication of organs, and the integration 
of the parts thus united into complete organisms. In the social 
world the result was the formation of what may be properly 
called social tissues, the multiplication of social organs, and the 
integration of all the elements thus combined into peoples, states, 
and nations. The study of social structure properly begins here ; 
but social structure would be wholly unintelligible without a 
clear idea of both the principle and the materials of social struc- 
ture. The principle is the interaction of antagonistic forces, and 
the materials are the primitive hordes and clans brought into 
existence by the process of social differentiation. We have now 
to descend from generalities and inquire into the specific character 
of social integration. A great area has become inhabited by 
innumerable human groups, but there is no organic connection 
between them. Each group lays claim to a certain area of terri- 
tory, but they begin to encroach upon one another. Two groups 
thus brought into proximity may be, and usually are, utterly 
unknown to each other. The mutual encroachment is certain 
to produce hostility. War is the result, and one of the two 
groups is almost certain to prove the superior warrior and to 
conquer the other. The first step in the whole process is the con- 
quest of one race by another. This is the beginning of the 
struggle of races of which we have all heard so much. Most 
persons regard this struggle as the greatest of all human mis- 
fortunes. But the sociologist studies the effects of race-struggle 
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and finds in it the basis of his science. The first effect is the 
subjugation of one race by another. The second effect is the 
establishment of a system of caste, the conquering race assuming 
the role of a superior or noble caste, and the conquered race being 
relegated to the position of an inferior or ignoble caste. The 
greater part of the conquered race is enslaved, and the institution 
of slavery begins here. The slaves are compelled to work, and 
labor in the economic sense begins here. The enslavement of the 
producers and the compelling them to work was the only way 
in which mankind could have been taught to labor, and therefore 
the whole industrial system of society begins here. 

The conquerors parcel out the lands to the leading military 
chieftains, and the institution of private ownership of land has 
its origin at this stage. Success in war is attributed to the favor 
of the gods, and those who pretend to be in communication with 
the gods are the most favored of men. They are installed in 
high places and made the recipients of large emoluments. From 
the condition of sorcerers, soothsayers, and medicine-men they 
are raised to that of a powerful priesthood. Henceforth they 
constitute a leisure class, and this is the origin of that most 
important human institution. Mutual race-hatred results in per- 
petual uprisings, requiring constant suppression by the military 
power. This is costly, dangerous, and precarious, and wisdom 
soon dictates a form of systematic treatment for offenders. Per- 
sonal regulation gradually gives way to general rules, and these 
ultimately take the form of laws. Government by law gradually 
succeeds government by arbitrary military commands. The effect 
of this is nothing less than the origin of the state. The state is 
the most important of all human institutions. There is no institu- 
tion about which so much has been written, and even in our day 
volumes are yearly appearing vainly endeavoring to explain the 
origin and nature of the state. They all completely miss the 
mark, and flounder in a sea of vague and worthless speculation. 
The state is a spontaneous genetic product, resulting, like all 
other social structures, from the interaction of antagonistic forces, 
checking and restraining one another and evolving a great social 
structure destined to become the condition to all social progress. 
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Under the state there are recognized both rights and duties. 
So long as the law is not violated there is liberty of action, and 
the foundations of human freedom are laid. 

Another great institution takes its rise at this stage, viz., that 
of property. With the establishment of the state, with its recog- 
nition of rights under the law, it becomes possible, as never before, 
to enjoy undisturbed any object that has been rightfully acquired. 
Such an object then becomes property, and belongs to its owner 
even if not in his immediate possession. He need no longer fear 
that, unless it is constantly watched and forcibly defended, it 
will be wrested from him by others who have no other claim than 
that of superior strength. The immense sociological importance 
of this cannot be too strongly emphasized. For a man's posses- 
sions need no longer be confined to what he can himself consume 
or enjoy; they may greatly exceed his wants, or consist of objects 
for which he has no need, but which are needed by others who 
have other things that he does want and for which he can 
exchange them. He can manufacture a single product many 
thousand times in excess of his needs, and exchange it for a 
great variety of other objects similarly produced in excess by 
others. We thus see that the instituion of private property was 
the foundation at once of all trade and business and also of the 
division of labor. But property was not possible until the state 
was established, whose most important function was at the outset 
and still remains the protection of the citizen in his proprietary 
rights. 

With the establishment of the state, or even before, there 
begins a differentiation of social tissues. The analogy with 
organic tissues is here particularly clear and useful in helping us 
to understand the process. All well-informed persons are now 
familiar with the fact that the tissues of all developed animals 
consist of an ectoderm, or outer layer, an endoderm, or inner 
layer, and a mesoderm, or intermediate layer, and that out of 
one or the other of these fundamental tissues all the organs of the 
body are formed. Now, the evolution of the metasocial body is 
exactly parallel to this. The conquering race, or superior class 
or caste, represents the social ectoderm; the conquered race, or 
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inferior class or caste, represents the social endoderm. The social 
mesoderm is not so simple, but it is not less real. It is one of 
the most important consequences of race-amalgamation. 

Within the social body, under the regime of law and the state, 
there is intense activity. Compelled by mutually restraining forces 
to remain in one place and not fly off on various tangents, the 
vigorous elements of the new complex society display a corre- 
sponding intensity in their inner life. Only a small part of the 
superior race can hold high places under the state, and the great 
majority of them are obliged to support themselves by their own 
efforts. Neither are all the members of the subject race held in 
bondage; a large percentage remain free, and must of course 
maintain themselves by some form of useful activity. These 
two classes are too nearly alike in their social standing to continue 
long socially and economically independent. It must be remem- 
bered that both races have descended from the same original 
stock, although they do not know it. There is therefore no 
essential difference in their general character. The superiority 
by which one was able to conquer the other may have been due to 
a variety of more or less accidental causes. It does not render 
them superior in other respects. The individuals of both races 
will differ greatly in character and ability, and members of the 
subject race will often excel those of the dominant race in certain 
respects. They are all struggling together for subsistence, and it 
is inevitable that their interests will often be the same. Race- 
prejudice will thus gradually give way, and in the general indus- 
trial strife there is a greater and greater commingling and 
co-operation. There thus arises a large industrial class made up 
of these two elements, and this class may be appropriately called 
the " social mesoderm." This industrial, commercial, or business 
class is the real life of the society. The ruling class becomes 
more and more dependent upon it for the supply of the resources 
of the state, and gradually the members of this class acquire more 
or less influence and power. 

As time goes on, the situation is accepted by all, and race- 
prejudices give way. The interaction of all classes increases, and 
a general process of assimilation sets in, tending toward a com- 
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plete blending of all classes into a single homogeneous group. 
Intermarriage among the members of the two races grows more 
and more frequent, until ultimately nearly or quite all the members 
of the society have the blood of both races in their veins. The 
final outcome of it all is the production of a people. The people 
thus evolved out of heterogeneous elements is different from either 
of the races producing it. It is a new creation, the social 
synthesis of the race-struggle, and is as homogeneous in its con- 
stitution as was either of its original components. 

Only one more step in this process of evolution of social 
structures is possible on the simple plane on which we have been 
tracing it, and that is the making of a nation. The new people 
that has been developed now begin to acquire an attachment, not 
only for one another as members of the society, but also for the 
place of their birth and activity. They realize that they are a 
people and that they have a country, and there arises a love of 
both which crystallizes into the sentiment that we call patriotism. 
All are now ready to defend their country against outside powers, 
and all are filled with what we know as the national sentiment. 
In a word, out of the prolonged struggle of two primarily antago- 
nistic and hostile races there has at last emerged a single cemented 
and homogeneous nation. 

We thus have as the natural and necessary result of the con- 
quest and subjugation of one primitive group by another no less 
than fourteen more or less distinct social structures or human 
institutions. These are in the order in which they are developed : 
(i) the system of caste; (2) the institution of slavery; (3) 
labor in the economic sense; (4) the industrial system; (5) 
landed property; (6) the priesthood; (7) a leisure class; (8) 
government by law ; (9) the state; (10) political liberty; (11) 
property; (12) a business class ; (13) a people; (14) a nation. 

The first two of these social structures are not now regarded 
as useful, but they were useful when formed and, indeed, the 
essential conditions to all the subsequent ones. The priesthood 
and the leisure class are now no longer necessary to a high civiliza- 
tion, but they still exist, and under proper limitations they have 
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an important function. All institutions undergo great modifica- 
tions and some are completely transformed with time. 

The case considered is that of the union of two primitive 
groups which occupied at the outset the same social position, and 
that the lowest known. It may be called a case of simple social 
assimilation. That there have been many such cases there is no 
doubt, but no such could be observed by enlightened man, for 
the simple reason that no such primitive groups exist, or have 
existed since there have been enlightened men. This may sound 
strange when we constantly hear of existing hordes and clans. 
But I make bold to affirm that none of the hordes or clans now 
existing are at all primitive. Nay, I go farther and maintain 
that all hordes and clans, all tribes, and all races are equally old. 
The lowest race on the earth is as old as the most enlightened 
nation. There is no escape from this except in the old exploded 
theological doctrine of special creation. The theory of polyge- 
nism is a form of that doctrine applied to human races. To 
admit it involves the surrender of the whole doctrine of evolution. 
If man has evolved from a lower prehuman stage, he emerged 
as man at a given time, and all human races have descended from 
that one truly primitive type. All human races are therefore 
equally old. The differences among them are not at all due to 
the time it has required to reach their present state, because all 
have had the same time in which to do this. The differences are 
wholly due to the different conditions under which they have 
been placed and in conformity with which they have developed. 

There has, of course, been a great variety of influences at 
work in determining the direction and degree of development of 
the races of men, but there is one element that has had more to 
do with this than any other, or perhaps than all others combined ; 
that is the element with which we have been dealing, viz., the 
element of social assimilation. When we realize that all human 
races are equally old, we can readily see that all cases of simple 
assimilation, such as the one sketched, must have occurred far 
back in the early history of man. The period of social differentia- 
tion may have been very long. It may have occupied half of the 
two hundred thousand years that are commonly assigned to man 
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on the earth. But whatever its length, that period is long past, 
and the period of social integration has been at least as long. 
All the cases of simple assimilation had run their course ages 
before there were any records of any kind, and human history 
acquaints us only with types of a far higher order. 

In other words, the only cases of which we have any actual 
knowledge are cases of compound social assimilation. Compound 
assimilation results when peoples or nations that have already 
been formed in the manner described out of lower social elements 
again amalgamate on a higher plane and repeat the process. 
When one perfectly integrated nation conquers and subjugates 
another, the same steps have to be taken as in the case of simple 
groups. The struggle is as much more intense as it is higher in 
the scale of social structure. But the new structures developed 
through it, although they have the same names and the same 
general character, become, when formed, more powerful and 
capable of accomplishing much more. The new society is of a 
higher grade and a more potent factor in the world. The new 
state, the new people, the new nation, are on a higher plane, and 
a long step is taken toward civilization. 

But all the nations of which history tells us anything have 
undergone much more still than two social assimilations. Most 
of them have undergone many, and represent highly complex 
structures. With every fresh assimilation they rise in the scale 
of civilization. What they acquire is greater and greater social 
efficiency, and the principal differences between races, peoples, and 
nations are differences in the degree of social efficiency. Not only 
are the same social structures acquired in the first assimilation 
greatly increased and strengthened, but a large number of other, 
more or less derivative, but highly socializing, structures are 
added. The system of law, which was at first only a sort of 
police regulation, becomes a great system of jurisprudence. Gov- 
ernment, which at first had but one branch, viz., the executive, 
acquires a judicial and finally a legislative branch. The state 
becomes a vast systematized organization. Industry, which at 
the beginning consisted wholly of slave labor under a master, and 
later included the simplest forms of trade, develops into a system 
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of economic production, exchange, transportation, and general 
circulation. Property, which primarily meant only oxen, spears, 
bows and arrows, and primitive agricultural implements, now 
takes varied forms, the most important being those symbols of 
property which go by the name of money. Under the protection 
of the state, wealth becomes possible to a large number who 
possess the thrift to acquire it, and this takes the form of capital, 
which is the condition to all industrial progress and national 
wealth. 

The existence of wealth — i. e., of a large number of wealthy 
citizens — creates another kind of leisure class, and many, freed 
from the trammels of toil, turn their attention to various higher 
pursuits. Art and literature arise, and civilizing and refining 
influences begin. Voluntary organizations of many kinds, all 
having different objects, are formed. Besides innumerable busi- 
ness combinations and corporations, there spring up associations 
for mutual aid, for intellectual improvement, for social inter- 
course, for amusement and pleasure, and also eventually for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. Educational systems are 
established, and the study of human history, of art and letters, 
and finally of nature, is undertaken. The era of science at last 
opens, invention and discovery are stimulated, and the conquest 
of nature and the mastery of the world begin. 

Every one of these civilizing agencies is a social structure, and 
all of them are the products of the one universal process. They 
represent the products of that intensive activity which results 
from the primary clash and conflict of the social forces in the 
fierce grapple of hostile hordes and clans, and the far fiercer 
battles of developed nations bent on each other's conquest and 
subjugation. To see all this one has only to read the history of 
any of the great nations of the world that are leading the civiliza- 
tion of today. Everyone is familiar with the history of England, 
for example. No less than four typical social assimilations have 
taken place on English soil since the earliest recorded annals of 
that country began. Think of the animosities and hostilities, the 
bitter race-hatred, the desperate struggles, the prolonged wars, 
that characterize the history of England. What has become of 
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all these warring elements? There is no country in the world 
where patriotism is higher than in England, and it is shared alike 
by Saxon and Celt, by Scot and Briton. Who now are the Nor- 
mans that constituted the last conquering race? And do the 
Saxons, when they can be distinguished, any longer feel the chains 
that once manacled them ? The equilibration is complete, and all 
class distinctions, at least those arising out of the race question, 
have totally disappeared. On the other hand, consider the achieve- 
ments of England. Contemplate the wonderful social efficiency 
of that many times amalgamated people. The sociologist cannot 
shut his eyes to the fact that the social efficiency is mainly due 
to the repeated amalgamations and to the intensity of the result- 
ant social struggles, developing, molding, and strengthening 
social structures. 

France or Germany would show the same general truth, and 
those who are equally familiar with their history will find no 
difficulty in paralleling every step in the process of national 
development in all these countries. Austria seems to present an 
exception, but the only difference is that Austria is now in the 
midst of a new social assimilation. The equilibration is not 
yet complete. The Magyar and the Slav are still in the stage 
of resistance. It is said that, on account of the differences 
of language, they can never be assimilated. But in England there 
was the same diversity of language, and the languages of the 
Romans, of the Normans, of the Saxons, and of the Welsh and 
Scots had all to undergo a process of mutual concession, of giving 
and taking, and of ultimate blending, to form the new resultant 
language. It is not probable that just such a result will be 
attained in Austria, and no one is probably wise enough to fore- 
see the end; but it seems probable that the time will come at 
last when all these race-elements will be fully conciliated and a 
great new race, people, and nation will emerge. The world 
regards the struggle sympathetically and unanimously echoes the 
sentiment : Tu felix Austria nube. 

We know less of the great Asiatic peoples, and still less of the 
African ; but, so far as their history is known it is shown to have 
been one of perpetual war. This means the repeated conquest 
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and subjugation of one race or nation by another, and a long 
series of social assimilations, all similar to those described. That 
these countries have not attained the same stage of culture as 
have those of Europe is due to causes too subtle and obscure to 
be discussed here, even if I were competent to discuss them ; but 
one truth seems to be growing more and more clear, viz., that the 
difference is due much less to the native abilities of these peoples 
than to the external conditions to which they have been subjected. 
Fifty years ago Japan and China were habitually classed together, 
and they were regarded as inferior races incapable of any such 
civilization as that of the western world. No one so classes 
them now, and it is all because Japan has resolutely set about 
adopting western methods. Should China ever do so, the result 
would be the same, and it is impossible to calculate what this 
might be. 

But it is not necessary that the two races brought into conflict 
be of the same degree or order of assimilation. It is equally 
possible that they be of very different degrees in this respect. Of 
course, in such cases it is easy to see which will be the conquering 
race. The race having the greatest social efficiency will easily 
subdue the other, and the process of assimilation will be somewhat 
different. The new racial product will differ much less from the 
conquering race. That race will be prepotent and will virtually 
absorb the inferior race. If the difference is very great, as where 
a highly civilized race invades the territory occupied by a race of 
savages, the latter seems soon to disappear almost altogether, like 
the North American Indians, and to exert scarcely any influence 
upon the superior race. It is so in Australasia and in South Africa. 
But where there remains a great numerical disproportion of the 
native race, this latter being somewhat advanced in civilization, 
as in British India, other complications arise and new problems 
confront the student. In Mexico, and to a greater or less extent 
throughout Central and South America, there has been extensive 
blending of conquering and conquered races, giving rise to still 
other conditions, and correspondingly varying the character of 
the resultant social structures. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the remote effects of this 
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vast process of universal social integration, but I cannot leave 
the subject without repeating what I have said before: that if 
we could but peer far enough into the great future, we should 
see this planet of ours ultimately peopled with a single homo- 
geneous and completely assimilated race of men — the human 
race — in the composition of which could be detected all the great 
commanding qualities of every one of its racial components. And 
I will also add that to the subsequent duration of this final race 
on the earth there are no assignable limits. 

But we are considering social structure and not social integra- 
tion, although these are intimately bound up together. We have 
seen how social structures are formed. The spontaneous products 
of a great cosmical law, they could not be other than thoroughly 
organized, firm, compact, and durable mechanisms, comparable to 
organic structures — tissues, organs, organisms. This is the most 
important lesson taught by the science of sociology. If all the 
world could learn it, the greater part of all political and social 
failures would be prevented. It would dispel at one blow all the 
false notions so widely current relative to the alteration, abolition, 
or overthrow of any human institution. As human institutions are 
the products of evolution, they cannot be destroyed, and the only 
way they can be modified is through this same process of evolu- 
tion. Universal acquaintance with the causes, the laws, and the 
natural history of social structures, and with their consequent 
durability, permanence, and indestructibility, would produce a 
complete change in all the prevailing ideas of reform, and the 
superficial reformers, however well-meaning, would forthwith 
abandon their chimerical schemes, and set about studying the 
science of society with a view to the adoption of legitimate means 
for the direction of the course of social evolution toward the real 
and possible modification and perfecting of social structures. 
For structures are easily modified by appropriate methods. They 
are of themselves always undergoing changes. It is in this that 
social progress wholly consists. But the integrity of the struc- 
tures must not be disturbed. They must remain intact and be 
permitted, or even caused, to change in the desired direction, and 
to be ultimately transformed into the ideal human institutions 
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that a progressive age demands. A condition of social statics 
may thus be converted into one of social dynamics. All social 
structures taken together constitute the social order. The prob- 
lem is to inaugurate a condition of social progress. This cannot 
be done by disturbing the social order. Order is the condition 
to progress, and progress consists in setting up dynamic activi- 
ties in the social structures themselves. A structure represents a 
state of equilibrium, but it is never a perfect equilibrium, and the 
conversion of this partial equilibrium into a moving equilibrium, 
provided it moves in the right direction, is social progress. 

Lester F. Ward. 

Washington, D. C. 



